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PREFACE. 



This little volume of poems, .as will be seen by those 
to whom the author's name is familiar, comprises 
selections from previous publications and others that 
have hitherto only existed in manuscript, or have been 
published in magazines and other religious periodicals. 
As has been stated in a former work, they are not 
the mere filling up of idle time, as the author has been 
engaged in business since about fifteen years of age, and 
consequently has been actively employed from twelve to 
fifteen hours per day — but they are, as the title inti- 
mates, the spontaneous effusions of the affections ; and 
the highest honour, and the best remuneration desired 
by the unworthy author, is, to know that in some poor 
benighted soul they have struck a chord which shall 
vibrate until absorbed in the undying Halleluiahs of 

that brighter and better world— 

Where with the blood-bought throng, 
Round the eternal throne, 
We hope to join that heavenly song, 
To mortal ears unknown. 

Gravesend, May, 1863. 
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SONNET. 

Sat you that Poetry is idle dreaming. 

The wild effusions of a fever* d brain ; 
With fancy and imagination teeming, 

And hopes and joys, illusive, empty, vain ? 
Hast thou ne'er felt its balmy influence stealing, 

In soft and soothing murmurs o'er thy heart ? 
Or, as it pictured some fresh burst of feeling, 

Did not the tear-drop from thine eyelid start ? 
Or, as it breathes in accents of devotion, 

Has it no power thine earthbound soul to move ? 
Nor kindles in thy breast a sweet emotion, 

While listening to its soul-fraught strains of love ? 
If not, never would I envy thee 
Thy conscience nor thy heart, whoever thauTc^^.^t- 

B 



THY VOICE. 

There is a sound more sweet to me 

Than music's dulcet tone ; 
Which o'er my heart a charm can fling, 

When weary, faint, and lone. 
In sorrow's dark and dreary hour, 
When storms around my pathway lour, 
And music e'en in all her power 

Sounds like a midnight moan ; 
Then the sweet accents of thy voice 
Can make my gloomy heart rejoice. 



TO A MOONBEAM. 

Tell me gentle moonbeam, tell me, 

Whither art thou going ; 
O'er hill and dale, o'er wood and dell, 

Thy silvery light bestowing ? 

Say, wilt thou wander to the spot 
Where now my love lies sleeping ; 

There linger, tho' she heed it not, 
Thy midnight vigils keeping ? 

Sweet as upon the rippling stream, 
Beneath th' o'erhanging willow, 

So may thy bright and smiling beam, 
Dance lightly o'er her pillow. 

If aught to-day, on her sweet face 
Has left a touch of sorrow ; 

Charm it away, nor let a trace 

• 

Remain until the morrow. 



LINES. 

On finding between the leaves of a book some dried blossoms 
of the u Forget-me-not" (Miosotis Falustris.J 

How simple is the subject 
Which sometimes meets the eye. 

And fresh into the memory 
Brings scenes, tho* long gone by. 

Tho' faded are thy blossoms, 

Since they were given to me ; 
I love them more than when they grew 

By the brook, so wild and free. 

How many a happy moment, 
And many a lovely scene, 4 

Has met my eye in passing, 
Since thou wert fresh and green I 

But ne'er to me forgotten, 

While reason holds her seat, 
Will be that form who gave to me 

Thy blooms—so lov*d, so sweet. 



They tell a tale, a thousand words 
Could not have told so well ; 

And even now I feel their power — 
A power I cannot quell. 

And tho' we now are parted, 

And ne'er shall meet again ; 
•May gentlest gales around her blow, 

Whilst sailing o'er life's main. 

May carking care or sorrow 

Ne'er rankle in her breast ; 
But be it ever the abode 

Of happiness and rest 

And tho' I now have taken 

Of her my last farewell, 
May thou, sweet flower, remain with me, 

Of the loyed past to tell. 
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ON SEEING A HUMAN SKELETON. 

Look at yon case of mouldering bone, 

So dry and white and bare ; 
The flesh has all decayed and gone, 

Nor left a vestige there. 

And is it true that once there dwelt 
Within that mouldering frame, 

A precious, an immortal soul, 
A never-dying flame ? 

(Aye, though the fabric has decay'd, 

The flesh return' d to dust, 
Its tenant still beyond the grave 

lives, and for ever must.) 

True, that in vigour, health, and strength, 
That form once lived and moved ; 

True, with his share of joy and pain, 
He lived, and hoped, and loved. 

He lived, and had both friends and foes ; 

But now, where are they ? 
All are return' d to mother earth ; 

To loathsome worms a prey. 



There was a time when once he join'd 

The busy scenes of life, 
" And wrestled hard, as we do now/' 

'Mid discord pain and strife. 

Hard did he toil for glittering gold, 
And struggled hard for gain ; 

How fleeting all his efforts were, 
And all his toil how yain ! 

Oh, ask him now the worth of all 
The gaudy gems of earth ; 

Of all its vanity and pride, 
Its pleasure and its mirth ! 

Methinks I hear a solemn voice 
Come from beyond the tomb, 

" Te mortals look, ere ye receive 
Tour everlasting doom." 

That dry, unsightly form declares 
What your 8 must shortly be ; 

And then, where do you hope to spend 
A long eternity? 
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That most inyaluable of all books — 

The written word, the mind and will of God ! 

And now, may that precious volume be 

Thy chiefest treasure wheresoe'er thou art ; 

And then, if I should see thy face no more 

On earth, and it should be thy lot to die 

Upon a far off shore, how sweet would be 

The hope that when stern Death had taken down 

Thine earthly tabernacle, thou should' st meet 

With all whom thou hast dearly loved on earth 

Beyond the dismal portal of the grave ; 

And meet them not as in an earthly meeting 

For a short interval, then part again. 

No ; but once there, 'twill be to dwell throughout 

Eternity's interminable ages, 

Wrapt in incessant joy. 

Now, dearest brother, 
I take a last, a lingering, fond farewell; 
(rod speed thee on thy way, and land thee safe 
Upon the wish'd-for-shore, then prosper thee 
With health and comfort, happiness and peace, 
And keep thee 'neath the sweet and balmy shade 
Of His almighty wings ; then whatsoe'er 
Thou mayest have on earth to meet and pass through, 
Thou art for ever safe. — Farewell ! Farewell ! 
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THEY TELL ME 1 AM DYING. 

They tell me I am dying, and I feel I'm sinking fast ; 
Soon will my transient life be o'er, the sting of death 

be past. 
They tell me in the damp, cold grave my body soon 

must rest, 
The fresh green sod above me, and the earth around me 

press' d. 

But could they see how bright the scene which opens to 

my view, 
They'd mourn not my departure hence as much as now 

they do ; 
Could they but see the nlmihig forms that hover round 

me now, 
And seem to beckon me away, 'twould brighten every 

brow. 

Could they but feel the holy joy that reigns within my 

breast ; 
There's not a cloud to intervene, nor aught which can 

molest: 
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Could they but hear the heavenly sounds that echo in 

my ears, 
'T would scatter all their fears away, and dry up all 

their tears. 

And is this death ? then welcome be my last departing 

day, 
The tempter has withdrawn his dart and gone and left 

his prey ; 
All outward pains have left me now, my doubts and 

fears all gone, 
And Jesus seems to bid me take my place beside his 

throne. 

Then farewell earth and all its cares, its pleasure and 

its pain; 
True was it of the righteous said, "To die's eternal 

gain;" 
And tho' I have unworthy been, and most ungrateful 

too, 
The Lord has gracious been to me, and safely brought 

me through. 

No other hope have I but in my dear Redeemer's blood, 
And with that hope Til fearlessly launch into death's 
cold flood; 



« 
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My throbbing pulse and fluttering breath proclaim the 

moment near. 
When I must leave this cumb'rous clay, and by the 

throne appear. 

My eyes grow dim, all earthly forms are fading from 

my sight; 
But in their place, how bright the beams of holy 

heavenly light ! 
My ears grow dull, all earthly sounds seem fading fast 

away, 
But in their place, how sweet the notes which 'tending 

angels play. 

They tell me I am dying, and I feel I'm sinking fast ; 
Soon will this transient life be o'er, the sting of death 

be past. 
All hail this my departing hour, my dearest Saviour 

come, 
And take me to my heavenly rest, my everlasting home. 
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LINES. 
Written at a delightful spot in the country, 

cheering, sweet, and lovely spot, 
How soothing 'tis to me 

To torn from earth's tumultuous din, 
And find a home in thee. 

1 love to sit beneath the shade 
Of the ivy-cover' d hower ; 

I love each little opening hud, 
And each expanded flower. 

I loye the jessamine which hangs 

In festoons o'er the door ; 
I love the honeysuckle too, 

Which climhs the lattice o'er. 

I loye at morning's early dawn, 

To see the sun arise ; 
I loye to see the lark ascend, 

With songs toward the skies. 
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I love to see the opening bad, 
Bedeck'd with morning dew, 

Awake from sleep and lift its head 
To bless our wondering view. 

The violet and the eglantine, 

The lily and the rose ; 
Each has its own peculiar grace, 

And each its sweets bestows. 

I love at mid-day to behold 
Their varied tints display* d, 

To see them all most sumptuously 
In nature's garb array' d. 

I love, when sweet and balmy eve 

Succeeds the sultry day, 
To see them fold themselves to rest, 

And sleep the night away. 

I love to wander, when the moon 
Sheds forth her silvery beams 

Around the spot, and soar away 
In fancy's airy dreams. 
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To that bright world of light above, 

Aye, far above the skies ; 
Where everlasting bliss abounds, 

And pleasure never dies. 

I love to pace the wild-wood side. 

The nightingale to hear ; 
How oft I've listen' d to that song, 

My sicken' d heart to cheer. 

Sick of " the busy hum of men," 
Sick of their cares and strife, 

Fain in this sweet retreat I'd spend 
Th' remainder of my life. 

Here would I live, unknown, forgot ; 

Here would I calmly die ; 
And buried in this quiet spot, 

Would I have my ashes lie. 

No marble monument I crave, 
Nor spacious vaulted tomb ; 

But on the surface of my grave, 
May the sweet wildflowers bloom. 
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WEEP NOT. 

Weep not, for she's gone where eternity reigneth, 
Where glorified millions incessantly sing ; 

There no more with sorrow or care she complaineth, 
For there pain never enter' d and death hath no sting. 

Surrounded by pleasure and joy everlasting, 
Her glorified spirit with bliss overflows ; 

While before her dear Saviour her crown she is casting, 
Who died her to save from the greatest of woes. 

No hunger or thirst e'er pervaded those regions, 
Nor a pain, nor a groan, nor a tear found a place ; 

But with pleasure past our comprehension, those legions 
Stand gazing on Jesu's most glorious face. 

And is she among that blest throng which beholdeth 
The glory of Him who their surety became ? 

And secure she shall stand, when her Saviour unfoldeth 
The great book of judgment, and caUeth. W tsss£&. 

c 
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Then why should we mourn her departure from sorrow; 

Oh, why should we mourn her departure from pain, 
When a few fleeting years which shall pass like to- 
morrow, 

And we shall (in glory) behold her again ? 
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SONNET. 

far from me the impulse that would make 
My bosom glow, or o'er my spirit fling 

Some wild and powerful spell, that I should take 
My lyre and touch the panegyric string 
For one who is unworthy ; or should sing 

In praise of those who rather far deserve 
The voice of censure ; but to thee I bring 

The warmest adulation, and each nerve 
Shall gather strength as I proceed; for now 
I frankly own if on this world below 

There dwells a soul more like its native heaven 
Than that of other mortals, it is thou ; 

Proving, indeed, that though on earth we live, 

There is a joy that earth can never give. 
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SONNET. 
To a beloved one. 

And are there some who tell thee I shall soon 
Leave and forget thy winning smile, thy love, 
Thy soothing voice, thy tender kiss, which prove 

Of all earth's gifts to me, the choicest boon. 
Of earth's gifts did I say ? hold thou there 

My tongue, it is the special gift of heaven 

For an appointed purpose kindly given, 
The rugged path of life with me to share : 

It is because they do not know the power 
Love has upon a heart (unlike their own) 
Which is not by each changing zephyr blown, 

Nor fixes on the trifles of an hour ; 
But where it fixes it remains for ever, 
Nor aught but death its love can from its object sever. 
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SONNET. 

t 

To a sister on her wedding-day. 

Bright is the morn — the balmy breath of spring 
With fragrance fills the air, and the first rays 

Of day's bright orb their wonted brilliance fling 
O'er all around ; and songs of joy and praise 

Re-echo from ten thousand tiny throats, 

As if the feather' d race their sweetest notes 
Had treasured in reserve awhile, that they 
Might greet with rapture this thy bridal day ; 

And grant, heaven ! that this auspicious morn 
Unto thy soul may a sweet prelude prove 
To years of bliss ; and that the lamp of Love 

With undiminish'd lustre still may burn 
When years have fled ; and thine affection such 
As shall defy e'en Time's corroding touch. 
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THE LILY. 

Tis sweet to watch the snow-white bud unfold itself 

to view, 
Beneath the rising sun, which has not yet displaced the 

dew; 
Each petal seems refresh'd and strong, and greater 

beauty shows, 
And every bud and blossom seems the sweeter for 

repose. 

'Within the garden's fair parterre, or in the groves 

and fields, 
The Lily's beauty always shines, and perfume always 

yields; 
Others may be and will be loved, but still 'tis rare, 

I trow, 
To find a flower more cherished, wherever we may go. 

And when the Lily we behold, it makes our thoughts 

to rise 
In thankfulness to Him who sits enthron'd beyond the 

skies; 
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Who while He was on earth among the things which 

nature yields, 
Taught man a lasting lesson from the "Lily of the 

field." 

" Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not" through 

the day ; 
Yet Solomon in all his wealth ne'er walk'd in such 

array. 
And shall He e'er forget to help and succour us and 

ours, 
Who careth for the Lily and the smallest of the 

flowers ? 
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LINES. 
Suggested on seeing a dried sprig of white jessamine. 

Addressed to L A—. 

tell me why this flower I love, 
All withered though it be ? 

Why do its faded blossoms prove 
A source of joy to me ? 

1 love its meek and star-like bloom, 
Because in days of yore, 

It shed its exquisite perfume 
Around my father's door. 

'Twas 'neath its shade in infancy 

I sported at my leisure, 
My tiny heart overcharged with glee, 

With boyish mirth and pleasure. 
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There, 'neath my tender parents' care, 
Both mind and stature grew ; 

And nature all its beauties there 
Unfolded to my view. 

And now, whene'er its starry flowers 

Meet my admiring eye ; 
Many and sweet the dreams they bring, 

Of days and years gone by. 

But more than recollection now, 

Endears this flower to me ; 
It is because (0 chide me not) 

'Twas cull'd and given by thee. 
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LINES . 

Sent with a drawing of the flower Forget-me-not to a 
friend who had requested the author to write something 
which might be kept in remembrance of him. 



And could'st thou wish me to produce from my un- 

tuneful lyre, 
A lay that's worthy of thy choice, full of poetic fire ; 
A lay thou mightest treasure in remembrance of me ; 
One that thou mightest oft peruse when I am far from 

thee ? 

could I sweeten every chord, and tune its every 

string, 
I'd strike it to some glorious theme, which I to thee 

might bring ; 
But since so worthless is my muse, so feeble is my 

lyre, 

1 such a work will not assume, nor to such thoughts 

aspire. 
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But if my name be worth a thought, my memory a 

sigh, 
let this blossom, fill the place my pen cannot supply ; 
For in its bright and azure blooms there lies a nameless 

spell, 
Far greater than the pen can paint or thousand words 

can tell. 

Place it within thy casket and perchance in aftertime, 

When long-forgotten be the thoughts that now employ 
my rhyme, 

Thine eye once more shall on it rest, and then whatever 
my lot, 

A still small voice shall seem to say to thee, Forget-me- 
not. 
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TO A DEAR FRIEND. 

While onward we pursue 

Our rugged journey through 
The everchanging scenes which aye betide ; 

How cheering and how sweet 

It is a friend to meet — 
A friend in whom we safely may confide. 

A warm and kindred heart, 

To whom we may impart 
Our joys and sorrows, our delights and woes ; 

In whose enlighten' d mind, 

In trouble we may find, 
A soothing balm to lull us to repose. 

Alas ! such hearts, I ween, 
"Are few and far between;" 

And yet in thee just such a one I've found. 
And now, give me leave, 
An amaranth crown to weave, 

Which evermore thy brow shall 'circle round. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

Good night, good night ! may Heaven protect thee, 

Keep thee safe from every ill ; 
Whatsoever may await thee, 

May He he thy guardian still. 

May the sweetest, softest slumbers, 
Waft thee through the night profound; 

While the angels hovering o'er thee, 
Watch thy favour'd couch around. 

May the loveliest visions cheer thee, 
Through the dreary midnight hour ; 

Dreams of worlds of light and glory, 
Charm thee with a magic power. 

If to-day a word has vex'd thee, 

May the hours of sweet repose, 
In oblivion's ocean cast it, 

There to sink with kindred woes. 

Now, good night ! may Heaven protect thee, 

Keep thee safe from every ill ; 
Whatsoever may await thee, 

May He be thy guardian still. 
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STANZAS. 

On reading some beautiful lines written by L A. , 

on the name of her dear mother* 

could I set my lyre in tone, I'd join thee in thy 
song, 

And trace through scenes and years gone by, as time 
has roll'd along; 

How often should we lingering stay, 'mid some un- 
clouded scene, 

Though here and there the print is left, where sorrow's 
foot hath been. 

How sweet 'twould be to hear again, thy tender mother's 

voice ! 
The very echo of that sound would make thine heart 

rejoice ; 
How sweet to see that loving smile, a thought of which 

e'en now 
Can shed a halo of repose, around thy snowy brow. 
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But neither that kind, loving smile, nor that long-suf- 
fering heart, 

Could still the dreaded monster Death, nor stop his 
fatal dart; 

But after having undergone a lingering decay, 

Like all that's lovely here on earth, 'twas doomed to 
pass away. 

And now does memory fondly stay, and lingering pon- 
der o'er 

That mother's long-loved features, which shall smile on 
earth no more ; 

When fancy brings again her voice, thou canst scarce 
refrain 

From wishing it would now return to this frail earth 
again. 

But could' at thou soar on angel wings, to yonder world 

of joy, 
Where sin and sorrow, pain and death, can never-more 

annoy; 
Could' st thou the golden portal pass, and see her face 

within, 
Thou ne'er would' st wish her back again, to this dark 

world of sin. 
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But oh, the soul-reviving hope, that we around the 
throne, 

Ere long shall join that heavenly song, to mortal ears 

unknown ; 
That we shall meet thy mother dear, and all whom here 

we love, 
For evermore with them to dwell in the bright world 

above. 
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THE CALL TO PRAYER. 

A custom still observed by the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous districts of Switzerland, 

When the sun has retired for the night in the West, 

And all nature is calm and serene, 
And when man is about to change labour for rest, 

It is then that this custom is seen. 

The herdsman who dwells on the loftiest hill, 
Takes his horn and goes o'er the green-sward ; 

And the mountains around, which before were so still, 
Echo loud as he sounds, " Praise the Lord/' 

All the herdsmen who dwell in the neighbourhood 
round, 

Leave their huts at the sound of the horn ; 
And then, with one great and unanimous sound, 

They repeat the same words in retrain, 

D 
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Then follows a silence, as deep and profound, 

As if earth had been wafted to sleep ; 
While each herdsman, as humbly he kneels on the 
ground, 

(Nor his hat on his head deigns to keep,) 

Offers up, though in silence, his prayers to his God, 

Who has promis'd in secret to hear ; 
And though he may kneel on the wide-spreading sod, 

He knows that God's throne he is near. 

By the time they hare finish'd their heart-spoken 
prayers, 

Each object is screen* d from the sight; 
And the earth in her sable apparel appears — 

All is hid 'neath the mantle of night. 

" Good night !" trumpets forth the same herdsman again, 

When the time of devotion is o'er ; 
Then the herdsmen around him no longer refrain, 

But repeat it as loud as before. 

And the rocks and the mountains re-echo the strain, 

It vibrates in the air overhead ; 
Then the herdsmen return to their homesteads again, 

And contentedly sink into bed. 
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TO MY SISTER, 

My sister, dear, to thee 

I now would sing, and trusting that my lay, 
Inadequate and feeble though it be, 

Will not be cast indignantly away ; 
But to thy soul an earnest may it prove, 
Of a fond brother's never-fading love. 

The hollow world would grow 
Cold and indifferent as a heart of steel, 

Should fickle fortune's hand no longer strew 
Thy path with fiowers, nor would it even feel 

For thy calamity, but pass thee by 

With callous look, nor even heave a sigh. 

But, dearest sister, thou — 

The lov'd companion of my earliest days — 
Remain' st the same, though absent from me now ; 

And recollection still the smile portrays, 
Which lighted up thy features, when with joy 
Thou called'st me thy little, fair-hair/ d toj* 
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And now, when busy day 

And its attendant host of cares are gone ; 
When noise and tumult all are swept away, 

And wrapt in thought, again I'm left alone, — 
then, forgetting all the ills I prove, 
How sweet to muse upon a sister's love ! 

And should it be Thy will, 

Merciful Heaven ! that I should live till age 
Shall bend my form, and youth's warm pulses chill,- 

Then, in life's feeble and declining stage, 
may a sister's love still cling to me, 

Like the green ivy round a wither'd tree. 
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OH ! ART THOU BY SORBOW CAST DOWN ? 

Oh ! art thou by Borrow cast down, 

By care or by sickness opprest ? 
Or does the cold world on thee frown, 

Destroying thy comfort and rest ? 
Doth fortune no longer befriend thee, 

And those whom thou loved' st of yore, 
Who were wont to be near and attend thee, 

Now gone from thy side evermore ? 

Have the bright golden dreams of thy youth, 

Like shadows all vanish' d away ; 
Nor serr'd but to tell the dread truth, 

That earth's fairest forms must decay ? 
Or hast thou from friends had to sever ? 

Are all who once loved thee now gone— 
For days, months, or years, aye, for ever — 

And left thee to wander alone ? 

Still, still, tho' a host should assail, 
Oh ! do not despair nor despond ; 
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Tho' night may now spread its dark veil, 
There's a bright, sunny prospect beyond. 

Cheer up, then, and cowardice scorning, 
Press on o'er life's perilous way; 

And soon shalt thou hail the bright morning, 
Whose glories shall never decay ! 

Then treasure each trouble, each loss, 

Each misfortune, each threat, and each frown, 
For those who haye shared in the cross, 

Alone shall be bless' d with a crown. 
Tho' the chariot seemeth to linger, 

Which comes to convey thee to rest ; 
Still, homeward, Hope points her bright finger, 

And whispers, "'Tis all for the best ! " 
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ELEGY. 

On the death of a young officer (the author's schoolfellow) 

who was shot by a musket-ball at the battle 

of Inkerman, 

And is it hush'd, that loved, expressive voice, 
Which even now seems lingering in my ear ; 

Whose thrilling tones oft made my heart rejoice, 
In days gone by, tho f still to memory dear ? 

And is that heart, which even when a boy 
Beat in his bosom faithful to its trust — 

And is that hand, I often press' d with joy, 
Now cold and lifeless, mingling with the dust ? 

tell me, ye who, standing by his side, 
Beheld him heave his last-expiring breath, 

Was it upon a bed of down he died ? 
Did he serenely meet the monster Death ? 
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No ; 'twas upon the field of deadly strife, 

In duty to his country call'd to fight ; 
There was he doom'd to end his transient life, 

Aiding in the defence of outrag'd right. 

Dire and tremendous was the battle's sound, 
That 'woke the echoes of that bloody day; 

Dealing with fiend-like force destruction round, 
And hurling many a soul from earth away. 

Fiercer and hotter still the conflict grew, 
But he still at his post, exposed to all ; 

Until at last — to duty sternly true- 
He fell, a victim to the deadly ball. 

And falling 'midst the dying and the dead, 
Who thick as forest leaves bestrew* d the sod, 

His body shared with them their gory bed, 
His soul in haste was summon' d to his GoM. 

At length, the sanguinary struggle o'er, 
Night o'er the scenery drew her dusky veil, 

O'er many a noble form now steep' d in gore, 
Whose loss their friends and country long shall wail. 
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But soon the silvery moon, her watch to keep, 
Arose, and threw a soft and lucid stream 

Of light on those, who, in their last, long sleep, 
Unconscious lay beneath her smiling beam. 

And now his comrades who survived the fight, 
Approach' d with eager, though with soften' d tread, 

And anxious, gazing by the moon's pale light, 
Upon the paler faces of the dead. 

* 

Some were with horrible contortions wrung, 
By writhing agony and madd'ning pain; 

Their arms around their helpless comrades clung, 
As if from them some comfort yet to gain. 

Some, who in savage, unrelenting ire, 
A last, a grim, defiant look had hurl'd ; 

Their dying eyes, with an unearthly fire, 
Beam'd as if lighted from the nether world. 

While others with their hands outstretch' d to heaven, 
Their only hope, their only refuge there ; 

Life's brittle thread had been asunder riven, 
While in the solemn attitude of prayer. 
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Amidst such scenes as those at last they found, 
The object of their search — the warrior bold ; 

A smile upon his features yet remain' d, 
Tho' clammy with the dew of death and cold. 

They bore him to a quiet resting place, 
Then found a grave beneath a spreading bough, 

And haying kiss'd his cold and placid face, 
Left him in peace, the silent earth below. 

And there he lies, secluded and alone, 
No monument points out the sacred spot; 

Yet, though for ever to the world unknown 
His resting place — say, shall he be forgot ? 

No ; tho* unknown to all the world beside, 

still to us his name is ever dear; 
And how can those for whom he fought and died, 

Forbear to drop the sympathetic tear ? 
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TO AN INFANT, SLEEPING. 

Sleep, little cherub, sleep 
The happy hours away, 
The happiest of life's pilgrimage, 
The dawning of life's day. 

Oh ! who can tell how fair, 
Or how divinely bright, 
The forms that hover round thee now, 
Fresh from the realms of light 

The happy smile that dwells 
Upon thy lips, reveals 
How spotless and unstain'd the bliss 
Thy little spirit feels. 

Would it were always so, 
That pure as now thou art, 
Thou mightest pass through life, nor claim 
In this vain world a part. 
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But (0 forbid the thought) 
Shall I a boon deny ? 
Perhaps thy soul the embryo is, 
Of a glorious destiny. 

Perhaps — ah ! who can tell ? — 
Thy tender form shall prove 
A blessing to this world of ours, 
Commission* d from above. 

But whatsoe'er thy lot, 
Down the rugged road of life, 
Thou'lt find it strew' d with briars and thorns, 
With toil and discord rife. 

Sleep on, then, my sweet one, 
In balmy, peaceful rest, 
Upon thy dearest resting place — 
Thy tender mother's breast. 

Sleep, little cherub, sleep 
The happy hours away, 
The happiest of life's pilgrimage, 
The dawning of life's day. 
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BE KIND TO ONE ANOTHER 

Be kind to one another, time is flying fast away, 

Nor do we know how transient on earth may be our 

stay; 
Then why should we embitter life, or waste its precious 

hours, 
In planting briars and thorns around our path, instead 

of flowers? 

Be kind to one another, nor let enmity and strife, 
Like demons from the nether world, attend our walk 

through life ; 
If in thy breast an angry thought or feeling should 

arise, 
Nurture it not, its influence would poison all your joys. 

Be kind to one another, it will cheer us on our way, 
Both when our path looks bright, and in the dark and 

cloudy day; 
And even when our life is o'er, its memory shall bloom, 
And like a wreath of roses, shed its fragrance o'er our 

tomb. 
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IS LIFE A DREAM ? 

Is Life a dream ? Go ask the man of pleasure, 

Basking in fickle fortune's fond caress ; 
Jaded and sated with th' overflowing measure, 

Of so-called earthly bliss and happiness. 
Will he not tell thee — aye, and with a sigh, 

That earthly joys are bubbles at the most, 
And own that heedlessly as years roll'd by, 

He clutch' d at shadows and the substance lost. 

Is Life a dream ? See yonder drunkard reeling 

Home from the midnight revel. Ah ! to him, 
Stranger to every nobler thought and feeling, 

May this momentous life appear a dream ; 
But soon the time shall come when he must 'wake 

To the avenging angel's awful call; 
Then, when the phial of wrath shall o'er him break, 

How will the dreadful truth his soul appal ? 

Is Life a dream ? Go ask yon pilgrim, wending 
Mis weary way along the homeward road, 
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Beneath the weight of age and sorrow bending — 
The cares of four-score years — a ponderous load. 

Say, will he tell you care and tribulation, 
Commingling, too, with mercy's kindlier beam, 

Are but a futile fancy's vain formation, 
And even life itself is but a dream ? 

Is Life a dream ? Go now consult the feelings 

Of thine own soul — that better, nobler part. 
Are the sublime, the silent, sweet revealings, 

For ever fluttering around thy heart ? 
Each lofty thought, each holy aspiration, 

Which lure thee onward by their Cheering beam, 
Are they but futile fancy's vain formation ? 

canst thou tell me they are but a dream ? 

No ! Tho' the scorning worldling may deny ; 

The Atheist may mock at, and deride 
The solemn truth ; yet is its potency 

Thy chief support, whatever may betide, 
Thou knowest its reality, and this 

Around thy path a heavenly radiance throws. 
To thee life is no idle dream, but is 

" Big with eternal joys or endless woes." 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

True, it is hard to sever 

From the objects of our love, — 
To part with those who to our souls 

Their all of joy can prove. 

Yet, "little, tender nursling," 
We n\ust not mourn for thee ; 

'Twas but an angel bade thee spread 
Thy golden wings and flee. 

f Tis better far to see thee 
Expand thy wings and fly, 

Ere sin or care has vex'd thee, 
Or sorrow dim'd thine eye. 

Call'd hence, ere grief or trouble 
Thy little soul could move, 

To dwell amidst the seraph throng, 
In realms of light above. 
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At best, the path is rugged, 

Which we journey on through life ; 
Beset with snares on every hand, 

With storms and tempests rife. 

But thou art gone, sweet baby, — 
Gone, without spot or stain, 

Home to thy native heaven, to join 
The glorious seraph train. 

And when life's cord is sunder* d, 
And death's sharp pang is o'er; 

may we wing our happy flight, 
To that unclouded shore. 
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THE HOUR OP MIDNIGHT 

Thoughts suggested on hearing the church- clock strike 

the hour of midnight the night before the 

author's twentieth birthday. 

Hark ! borne upon the wind, so chill and lone, 
What sound was that upon my ear which fell 

With a monotonous and solemn tone ? 
It was the voice of yonder " old church bell," 

Sounding, as with a deep, sepulchral moan, 
Cold midnight's dark and solemn hour to tell. 

Now tell me, my soul, what news sublime 
The deep-toned bell of midnight brings to thee ; 

Comes it as from a holier, happier clime, 
Of glorious tidings an epitome ? 

Or does it only bid thee mark how time 
Is hastening onward to eternity ? 

Oh, more than this to me : it is the knell 
Of scenes and years for ever now gone by, — 
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Scenes on which memory still loves to dwell ; 

Of forms and features still to fancy nigh — 
Of dreams which flatter round me like a spell, 

And which with memory alone can die. 

But more than this : this solemn hour to me, 
Not only tells of forms now pass'd away, 

But it reminds me what I soon must be, 
Since I'm as transient and frail as they ; 

Swift as on eagle's wings my moments flee, 
To-morrow brings again my natal day. 

How many thousands of the human race, 
Since last I hail'd its bright auspicious morn, 

Have summon' d been to their last resting place ! 
Have left this earth, never to return ! 

And yet, the voice of Mercy and of Grace 
Hath still been pleas' d my summons to adjourn. 

But it will come ! Time still is hastening, 
And death shall shortly burst the massive door ; 

Nor would I, if I could, impede his wing, 
Or make him fly less swiftly than before. 

No ; man lives not till death shall open fling 
The gate of that bright land, where time shall be 
no more. 
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TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

When by stern persecution's hand 

Thou'rt smitten in the dust — 
When disappointments and distress 

Have wean'd from man thy trust — 
When trouble, in its varied forms, 

Surrounds thee like a sea — 
" Fear not, but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be." 

Whether in sorrow or in joy, 

In sickness or in health, — 
Whether thou may'st surrounded be 

By poverty or wealth, — 
Lean not on man — his arm is weak, 

And may prove false to thee ; 
Put all thy " trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be." 
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ON THE DEATH OP SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 

A tear for the hero who, nobly defending 
His country, has died on a far distant shore ; 

Englishmen, now let your sympathies blending, 
Yield a tear for that hero who now is no more ! 

A tear for that brave heart who, danger defying, 
Press' d on with the work which in faith was begun ; 

Who on his Almighty preserver relying, 
Each battle he fought and each victory won. 

When the fiends at Gawnpore, in their savage revelling, 
With demon-like fury shed innocent blood, 

Till the mangled remains of the dear ones were swelling 
To heaps upon heaps in the sickening flood. 

When at Lucknow their cries and their piteous moan- 

Ascended in anguish and terror and grief, 
Assur'd, 'mid their insults and tortures and groanings, 
There was nought but grim death which could give 
them relief. 
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was there no hand but what danger and distance 
Gould paralyze, ere it could strike the first blow ? 

was there no heart which could offer resistance 
To danger, fatigue, and the blood-thirsty foe ? 

yes, there was one whose achievements and glory 
Shall ever appear in the annals of fame ; 

And in ages to come shall the heart-thrilling story, 
Embalm with a tear the brave Havelock's name. 

With a handful of heroes, undaunted and daring, 
Who with death arm in arm had for many years gone, 

Their dangers, privations, and sufferings sharing, 
This stout-hearted son of old England press' d on. 

With death in a thousand forms hovering o'er him, 
He march' d, as it were on the brink of the tomb ; 

With the thunder-cloud still waxing darker before him, 
He fear'd not the danger nor shrank from the gloom. 

Though enemies thousandfold hover' d around him, 
Lucknow was ahead and the dear ones were there ; 

And nought could his progress- impede, till they found 
him 
JBncamp'd near that horrible scene of despair. 
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What fancy can picture the joy that resounded, 
From four hundred helpless ones there who remain'd, 

When, with his brave band, to the rescue he bounded, 
And o'er the base rebels the victory gain'd. 

The wild acclamations, the welcomes, the blessings, 
Shower* d on him by women and children, in tears 

Of gratitude, more than earth's idle caressings, 
Repaid him for all the privations of years. 

And now he is gone ! But the blow was not given 
By the bloodthirsty enemy's cannon or sword ; 

But life's brittle thread has asunder been riven, 
By hardships, fatigue, and privations endured. 

'Twas not the base craving for gold that inspired him 
With courage where danger demanded to go ; 

But duty, combin'd with humanity, fired him 
With zeal to deliver th' oppress* d from the foe. 

Though he died ere the news of his Queen's approbation 
Had reach' d him, yet shall not his name be forgot ; 

For his grave shall be wet with the tears of a nation, 
And ages to come shall still hallow the spot. 
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So long as time's chequered and varied river 

Flows on to eternity's ocean, his fame 
Shall still live ; and the heart of each Briton shall ever 

Beat prouder on mentioning Havelock's name. 



GOD BLESS THEE. 

God bless thee ! Oh ! with reverence 
May this, my earnest prayer, 

Be breath' d on high, nor mere pretence 
In my devotion share. 

God bless thee ! Oh ! on bended knee 

May I present my humble plea ; 

May it ascend to heaven from me, 
Nor be rejected there. 

And oh, if He with whom I plead 

Shall bless thee, thou art blessed indeed I 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S SAFETY. 



How safe are they and only they 

Who in the Lord confide ; 
The Lord who did their ransom pay, 

When on the cross he died. 

Safe amid all the scenes of life, 
Nor aught that they endure — 

Trouble nor sorrow, pain or strife — 
Can make them less secure. 

Safe, when disease, with direful form, 

Shall spread dismay around ; 
Should death overtake them in the storm. 

They will in Christ be found. 

Safe, they in Jesu's arms shall rest, 
When nature's strength shall fail ; 

Nor aught shall e'er their souls molest, 
Beyond death's gloomy Yale-. 
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Safe, though the worldling may despise, 
And shake his doting head ; 

They with their Saviour shall arise, 
While he is fill'd with dread. 

may this safety, grand, sublime, 
Be known from shore to shore ; 

Safe through the labyrinths of time, 
And safe for evermore. 
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"THY WILL BE DONE." 
Suggested on the death of the author's infant son. 

When all around looks gay, 

And like a summer's day, 
The placid stream of life flows smoothly on ; 

When every hour imparts 

Fresh sunshine to our hearts, 
Then we can say, " God, thy will be done." 

But when life's storm-clouds lour, 

And each succeeding hour 
Brings some fresh grief or trouble on its wing ; 

When all around looks dark, 

And e'en the trembling spark 
In our own breasts is weak and glimmering ; 

When death's unerring dart 
Stills the warm-beating heart 
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Of those we love— perchance the dearest one — 

Our solace and our stay : 

Oh, then 'tis hard to say, 
" Father of mercies, let thy will be done." 

Even, Almighty Lord, 

Although we are assured, 
In the blest revelation of thy will, 

That all our cares and trials, 

Our losses and denials, 
Work for our good ; thy precepts to fulfil. 

Lord, unto me reveal 

Thy love, my wounds to heal ; 
And the dear partner of my joys and woes, 

give her strength to bear 

Of sorrow deep, her share ; 
And to us both thy precious self disclose. 

Make us submissive bow, 

Beneath the load which now 
Bears down our spirits with its gathering gloom; 

Help us in thee to trust, 

And own the summons just, 
Which call'd our first-born infant to the tomb. 
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We know the little dear, 

Freed from all sorrows here, 
Ere yet he learn' d to lisp his mother's name, 

Now dwells with thee above, 

Surrounded by thy love, 
And joins to swell the praises of the Lamb. 

Then why should we repine, 

Since 'tis thy will divine, 
That he should quit this mortal vale below, 

Ere trouble could perplex, 

Or sin and sorrow vex, 
Or fling their sable mantle o'er his brow. 

From men no tears we crave, 

To fall upon his grave ; 
But do thou, Almighty Lord, alone, 

Bid nature's voice be still, 

And own thy righteous will, 
And from our hearts help us to say, 

« Thy will be done." 
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STANZAS. 
Written in Wateringbury Churchyard. 

what a life of changes is this fleeting life of ours ! 
what a strange commixture of briers, thorns, and 

flowers ! 
what a chequer* d path we tread, while journeying 

here below ! 
Alternately rejoicing and sorrowing, we go. 

We cherish friends as brothers, and we sometimes find 

them true, 
And oh, we cannot value them too highly when we do ; 
But soon, perchance, we lose them (it has often been 

my lot), 
And many a lov'd one lies around me, on this sacred 

spot. 

'Tis but a few short years since I, a giddy, thoughtless 

boy, 
With life and health around me, an unbroken fount of 

joy; 
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With lightsome heart and bounding step, and spirit 

wild and free, 
Made the lov'd scenes around this spot resound with 

boyish glee. 

It seemeth but as yesterday I left my childhood's home, 
And all that made home dear to me, the wide, wide 

world to roam ; 
To fight life's solemn battle, and to mingle in the strife, 
The clangour and confusion, with which business is rife. 

'Tis but a few short years, and yet within this solemn 

spot, 
How many a dear one sleeps in death, perchance almost 

forgot ! 
How many a lip that bless' d me, and hand I fondly 

press* d, 
In their long home beneath my feet, in solemn silence 

rest! 

'Neath yonder yew-tree's ebon shade, in death's cold 

arms repose, 
Freed from the toils and cares of life, its pains and 

griefs and woes, 
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The dust of him who taught my infant lips to lisp in 

prayer : 
Ah! hallow* d spot; my dear and loving father's bones 

lie there. 

And by his side a sister dear, whose mild, seraphic voice 
Has many a time made my poor, doubting, trembling 

heart rejoice ; 
In life and death a proof (if proofs were wanting) of a 

home 
Beyond: far, far beyond the shadowy portals of the 

tomb. 

Though years have fled since last my steps resounded 

on this spot, 
And I, perchance, to all around am now almost forgot ; 
And though amid the turmoil and "the busy hum of 

men," 
And the anxieties of trade, have made my home since 

then; 

Yet, still no scene on earth can 'wake to melody a string 
More fraught with sweet emotion, or to my memory 
bring 
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Scenes which have pass'd with days gone by, with 

childhood's fleeting years, 
Than this which now surrounds me and melts my heart 

to tears. 

Tet they are not tears of sorrow for the dear ones that 

are gone : 
For them to die was gain, and I am quickly following 

on. 
They are not tears of vain regret that time so swiftly 

flies: 
No; speed thee on old veteran Time: man lives not 

till he dies. 

But they are tears of gratitude, of wonder, love, and 

praise, 
For mercies past ; and here will I my Ebenezer raise, 
Amid ten thousand dangers, trials, troubles, doubts, and 

fears; 
Unworthy as I've been, the Lord has heard my feeble 

prayers. 

Farewell, old spot ! no longer may my willing footsteps 

stay; 
No longer may I ponder oyer scenes long pa&'d. wrov- 

p 
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The present claims attention, and the wants and cares 

of life 
Bid me to other scenes return and mingle in the strife. 

may my heart fresh courage take, my arm fresh nerve 

acquire, 
And mercies past, with Faith and Hope my faltering 

soul inspire ! 
for a revelation of the Saviour's matchless love, 
Blest earnest of a harp and crown in endless bliss 

above! 
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FAREWELL! 

Farewell ! Where'er thy lot be cast, 
May heavenly peace be thine, 

And the bright beams of pard'ning love 
Around thy pathway shine. 

While tabernacled here below, 

Be Jesus still thy theme, — 
Thy soul's supreme delight, as now, 

To magnify his name. 

may abundant Grace be thine, 

In every time of need. 
And rich supplies of light divine, 

From the effulgent Head. 

May Grace sustain thee night and day, 
While on this time-worn road, 

And to thy soul disclose a ray 
Of home, and heaven, and God; 

Where we shall join, in strains sublime, 

Th' angelic choir to swell, 
Beyond the boundaries of Time, 

And never say Farewell. 
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SWEET THOUGHTS IN SAD MOMENTS. 

" In the world ye shall have tribulation" — Heb. xvi. 33. 

" For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
workethfor us afar more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory" — I Cor. iv. 17. 

Must it be so, Lord ? Must this earthen vessel — 
This evanescent, mortal frame of mine — 

Still with the storms of tribulation wrestle, 
Which to engulph the fragile barque incline ? 

Is my poor heart so fond of earthly treasure— 
So fond of making this vain world my all — 

That it should be thy sovereign will and pleasure, 
To intermingle every cup with gall ? 

Am I so prone to linger on the journey, 
And vainly try to build a worldling's nest, 

That thou should'st make the pathway rough and 
thorny, 
And sternly whisper, " this is not thy rest ?" 
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Is there no way but through affliction's river, 
Temptation's blasts and tribulation's storms ; 

"Whilst all around us from his well charg'd quiver, 
Death strikes the loveliest and the dearest forms ? 

Lord, I submit : give me resignation 
To thine unerring, gracious, sovereign will; 

And with an interest in Christ's salvation, 
give me strength to meet or good or ill. 

Gome losses, crosses, trials, tribulation ; 

Gome loss of friends and persecution come ; 
If needful for my stony heart's purgation, 

And swifter waft me to my final home. 
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RELIGION. 

" You also hath He quickened who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins" — Ephesians ii. 1. 

"For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the lord : whether we live 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord's. — Romans xiv. 8. 

Religion — precious, precious boon, the special gift of 
God; 

The light that shone around the path which our fore- 
fathers trod : 

Their solace on life's pilgrimage, through raging fire 
and flood ; 

Their never-failing source of joy, through peril and 
through blood. 

Religion — not the pomp and show of heraldry and 

state, 
Nor regal forms, nor gorgeous scenes, "which earth 

calls good and great." 
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No; but the "still, small voice" within— deep, deep 

within the soul ; 
The quickening voice of God, o'er which the world has 

no control. 

Beligion — what a gloomy Tale this world of ours would 

be, 
O'er-run with wretchedness and woe, with guilt and 

misery, 
Did not Beligion' 8 golden lamp the dreary waste illume, 
And oft transform the darkest spots to innocence and 

bloom. 

Beligion — the solemn thought, that thousands live 

and die 
Unthinking, careless: life to them is one continual 

lie; 
Cold as the grave, their hearts of stone no aspirations 

know 
After eternal, heavenly things — their all is here below. 

Beligion— blessed, blessed be the Spirit of our God, 
Who hath our eyes unseal' d, and our unworthy feet has 
shod, 
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To walk the strait and narrow road, which leads tor 

heaven and home, 
Where Jesus, our forerunner, waits and hids the weary* 

come. 

Religion makes us fit to live, and makes us fit to die ; 
" To live is Christ, to die is gain ;" death leads to joys 

on high. 
Religion is no cunning fable, or unmeaning story, 
But Christ in our poor souk — the hope of everlasting 

glory. 

Religion is enjoyed by those whose hearts the Lord 

makes tender ; 
It is from God and leads to God, whilst they for ever 

render 
Praises to His unsullied name, and the great anthem 

swell, 
From east to west, from pole to pole, "He hath done 

all things well." 
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FAITH. 

thou soul-supporting blessing. 
From our loving covenant God \ 

Thou whose influence unceasing, 
Cheers us on Life's pilgrim road. 

E'en the desert, rife with horror, 
Yields to thine amazing powers : 

Thou canst give us joy for sorrow ; 
Thou canst strew our path with flowers. 



When our souls feel sad and lonely, 
Thou canst bring the future nigh, 

Whispering, " but a moment only 
Keeps thee from thy throne on high. 
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When Life's thunder clouds seem nearing, 
Then thou pointest through the gloom,. 

To the radiant light, appearing 
In the distance — beams from home. 
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By thine aid we travel over 
Those vast chasms which divide 

Times and worlds each from the other — 
Even death's relentless tide. 

By thine aid our spirits enter 
Heaven's uninterrupted bliss ; 

Where no mortal foot dare venture, 
Thou canst bear our souls with ease. 

May the Lord, our great Jehovah, 
He who form'd us for his praise, 

To our souls the worth discover, 
Of this most amazing grace. 

May this Faith of glorious mission, 
In our hearts make its abode ; 

Till absorb' d in full fruition, 
In the bosom of our God. 
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THOUGHTS 

Suggested on the almost sudden death of a man of 

mirth and song. 

What ! is lie gone for ever, 

Whose countenance aye beam'd 
With song and smiles and laughter, 

Till unto us he seem'd 
To have within him rising 

A spring, which bubbled o'er 
With mirth and humour, which he cast 

Around him evermore. 

Gone ! Can that voice be silent — 

That voice of merry tone ? 
And can those who have Wd him 

Sit mournfully and lone ? 
Dead ! Can those limbs, so pliant, 

Be mix'd with fellow clay ; 
Call'd hence, amid life's sunniest hours, 

For ever call'd away. 
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'Tis true, too true ; his humour, 

His merry laugh and song, 
Were impotent to save him, 

Or the thread of life prolong ; 
But when his hours were number* d, 

And spent the slender thread, 
Wit, mirth, and song were silenc'd ; now 

He slumbers with the dead ! 

thou, my soul, be wary ; 

Be sober, watch and pray; 
For though the summons tarry, 

Still nearer draws the day, 
When I must quit for ever, 

This fleeting world below, 
A vast eternity to spend, 

In endless bliss or woe. 

Men call me melancholy : 

I hope to be so still, 
If to despise the folly 

And levity that fill 
Their mouths with ribald jesting, 

Their tongues with boisterous glee : 
If this be melancholy, may 

I melancholy be. 
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But if one special favour 

More than others I would crave, 
Tis that when storm-clouds gather, 

Dark as the yawning grave, 
Thou, Lord, would'st lift the curtain 

Before the eye of faith, 
Revealing what for us remains 

Beyond the reach of death. 

And not alone revealing ; 

But e'en to worthless me, 
In loving accents whisper, 

Sinner, 'tis all for thee :" 
Then with thine arm beneath me, 

All through the gloomy vale, 
Faith could triumphantly exclaim, 

All hail, grim Death, all hail ! 
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TO A FRIEND 
On the death of hie father. 

'Tis true he's gone ! Yet, why for him 
Mourn with a hopeless sorrow ? 

May we not, though our faith be dim, 
A ray of comfort borrow ? 

'Tis painful with a friend to part. 

Down Life's uncertain river ; 
More painful when & father's heart 

Is torn from us for ever. 

It seems like tearing from our breast, 
Its every stream of gladness, 

And dooming us, without redress, 
To an unbroken sadness. 

Yet let not gloomy sorrow gain 
Advantage o'er your reason ; 

There's not a grief, a pang, a pain. 
But has its destin'd season. 
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The great physician, Time, shall bring 

A halm for every sorrow ; 
And hope, on golden pinions, fling 

Joy o'er the coming morrow. 

E'en death shall lose its wonted sting, 
As Faith keeps homeward flying, 

And longs to soar aloft and sing 
The anthem never-dying. 

For then, when past death's gloomy flood, 
Our souls no more shall sever ; 

But be for ever with our God, 
And love and praise for ever. 
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FBAGMENT 

Of a poem written on the resignation of a minister. 

Not his — the lofty eloquence which strikes 
With a resistless impulse on the ear, 
And fills the soul with wonder and amazement : 
Not his — the profound learning which has dived 
Beep in the sea of knowledge, and explored 
The hidden caverns of philosophy : 
Not his — the fervour of imigination, 
Which leads a wonder-stricken audience, 
Upon the wings of Fancy, far heyond 
This sublunary sphere, and paints the seenes 
Of the celestial world so vividly 
That the ideal seems reality, 
And they can almost fancy that they hear 
The thrilling notes of that triumphant song, 
Which from ten thousand, thousand harps of gold, 
And myriads of never-tiring tongues, 
Resounds for ever in the praise of Him 
Who sits upon the throne. 
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Not these were his ; 
But, 0, instead of these 'twere Bweeter far, 
To hear him telling of a Saviour's love. 
Nor telling this as one who tells a tale 
Which he has merely heard ; but with the zeal 
Of one who has experienced its power 
In his own soul. Aye, and in years to come 
Will many a one in thankfulness look back 
Upon the time, when, weary with the toil, 
The cares, the troubles, and anxieties 
Of Life : nor these alone ; but suffering 
Beneath the stroke of stern affliction's rod, 
They sat them down and yielded to despair ! 
For it was then his kind, consoling voice, 
E'en as a " ministering angel," came 
And pour'd a balm into their every wound, 
Then cheer* d their hearts with language such as this, 
" Fear not, my friend, though stern affliction's hand 
May leave a lasting print upon thy brow ; 
Though fortune may deny her smiles, and though 
Thine enemies may persecute thee ; know 
That all thy trials are but transient, 
And soon will, like a vapour, disappear ; 
Yet (blessed truth) they still are working out 

G 
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For thee hereafter, ' a fax more exceeding 
Abundant and eternal weight of glory/ 
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Such is his life — and when that life is o'er, 
With joy shall his emancipated soul 
Exchange these lower regions for a world 
Of endless bliss. And when th' archangel's trump 
Shall bid the grim, insatiable grave, 
And the vast, heaving ocean, yield their dead ; 
When the surrounding elements shall melt 
With fervent heat, and the blue vault of heaven, 
As with the noise of twice ten thousand thunders, 
Shall roll itself together like a scroll : 
Then, when th* ungodly call upon the hills 
And rocks and mountains upon them to fall, 
And hide them from the Judge Omnipotent, — 
Then shall be his the joy unspeakable 
Of hearing the same Judge who seals their doom, 
Pronounce him just, and add those cheering words, 
"Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 
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LINES 
On the death of an aged Christian. 

He's gone ! — another soldier of the cross, 
Laden with honours from the battle field ; 
After a long and glorious career 
In his great Captain Saviour's cause, has laid 
His armour all aside, and in exchange 
For helmet, breastplate, buckler, sword, and shield, 
He wears a never-fading crown of glory, 
And a white robe, immaculate and pure, 
Wash'd in the dear Redeemer's precious blood. 

Long did he wrestle in this " vale of tears," 
With enemies external not a few ; 
Nor these alone : for many a time and oft 
Had he to grapple with that worst of foes--- 
The great Arch-fiend, who, as a roaring lion, 
Prowls up and down the earth in search of prey. 
Nor was this all : for he had still a great 
And powerful enemy in his own heart — 
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The strivings of the flesh against the spirit, 

Which every Christian feels ; and 'twas with these 

And his external and infernal foes 

He was com^ell'd to wage continual war. 

But, by the grace of the Omnipotent, 

He triumphed over all; and even death — 

That last great enemy, beneath whose gaze 

The potentates of earth recoil with fear — 

Assumed a milder aspect, and appear' d 

Not as the king of terrors, but as one 

"Who came to set his longing spirit free. 

Why should he fear the shroud and winding-sheet ; 
The vampire worm, corruption, and the grave ? 
Full well he knew that in their sacred keeping 
His body would remain, till that Great Day 
When he will come to "put it on afresh !" 
And there it lies, a mouldering tenement, 
Returning to the dust from whence it came; 
But this is but the worn-out habitation 
Of his immortal soul. Ah ! it is that. 
The never-dying spirit, that is now 
Enjoying the reward for all his toil. 
And what is that reward ? Canst thou, Fancy, 
Transport me far beyond the starry heavens, 
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Up to the blest abode of Deity, 

And there disclose to my enraptured soul, 

The meaning of that phrase — Eternal bliss ? 

No : imagination, fold thy wings, 

Nor dare attempt a task so far beyond 

Thy puny powers. Enough for us to know 

Our dear departed brother now is there ; 

And we who now endure the cross on earth, 

Ere long shall fling mortality aside, 

And soar where Fancy dared not penetrate, 

And prove by sight what Faith could not explain. 
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THE WIDOW'S COT ; 

OB, 

DISCONTENTMENT REPROVED. 

Not far from Mailing's time-worn towers, 
And turrets ivy-crown' d, which tell 

Of priests and potentates, and powers, 
Who like those mouldering bastions felL 

Those gloomy towers, which still portray 
Th' unceasing ravages of Time, 

And the sure progress of decay, 
In priestcraft, tyranny, and crime. 

'Twas in a sweet, secluded spot, 
To me now rendered doubly dear ; 

While life remains, still unforgot 
Will be the lesson taught me there. 

The sultry day's last mellow light 
Had gently faded from the view, 

And the soft shade of gathering night, 
Their mantle o'er the landscape threw. 
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Nature was still ; no sound was heard 
To break the stillness of the vale, 

Save the sweet voice of night's lone bird— 
The melancholy Nightingale. 

Yet the soft air which gently stole 
Among the pine-tree boughs above, 

Sooth' d not my agitated soul, 
Nor 'woke within the chords of Love. 

Nor did that calm and tranquil hour 
Subdue my wandering thoughts to rest, 

Or night* s unequalPd songster pour 
A balm into my wounded breast. 

I wandered on, scarce knowing where, 
Alone without, and dark within ; 

While the black pinions of despair, 
Around my head -seem' d hovering. 

Trouble and care had cross' d my path, 
And disappointment fill'd my breast 

With discontent, and even wrath 
Destroy' d my happiness and rest. 
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Oh ! had I known, as I do now, 
Whence real peace and comfort springs, 

And learn' d the emptiness to know 
Of earth and its inferior things ; 

Then would my soul have sought to gain 
Relief, hy humble, fervent prayer ; 

Nor could I e'er have sought in vain, 
For him who is the Comforter. 

But no ; unknown alike to me 
The comfort and the Comforter, 

I wander* d on, till silently 
I to a glimmering light drew near. 

'Twas from a cottage casement low, 
This nickering gleam of candle flame 

Proceeded; and still nearer now 
I to the cottage gently came. 

The door stood open, and within 
Arranged with neatness and with eare, 

The small apartment might be seen, 
For Peace had found a welcome there* 
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'Twas Sabbath evening, and now 
Just from the house of God return' d, 

A holy calm upon her brow, 
And heavenly love within her burn'd. 

The widow (for her dress portra/d 
Her lonely state) the table clear* d, 

Then placed the water and the bread 
Thereon, for 'twas on such she fared. 

Then, ere she tasted, raised her head, 
And lifting up her eyes to heaven, 

Gave thanks to God for " Living Bread, 
Which had unto her soul been given. 

I heard her breathe her Saviour's name, 
In tones, of reverence and love, 

Who surety for her peace became, 
To guide her safe to joys above. 



Then looking on her humble fare, 

Gratitude beaming in her face, 
She cried, (oh ! had I faith like her) 

" All this and Christ ! wond'rous Grace !" 



ti 
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I heard no more ; for 'mid the gloom 
I soon retraced my weary way, 

Debased, and with shame o'ercome, 
To think a wretched form of clay, 

A form so vile as I should e'er 
Be fed, protected, and supplied ; 

And yet my heart grow cold, and sere, 
Were any trifling boon denied ; 

While this poor widow, old and lone 
Upon the world's wide wilderness, 

Exalted, with a grateful tone, 
Him who had deign' d her board to bless. 



In all Thy dispensations, Lord, 
Help me Thy blessed will to see ; 

Help me to lean upon Thy word, 
And 'mid all changes trust in Thee. 
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HE IS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETH. 
Suggested on the death of Mr, Q. A h. 

Dead ! can we reconcile the term 

With his emancipation 
From all that's evil here below, 

Fain, sorrow, and temptation ? 

True he has left his mortal frame, 
In the grave's silent keeping ; 

Nor aught till the last trump Bhall sound, 
Shall rouse its last long sleeping. 

But he — in that pure world, where time 
Knows neither bounds nor measure, 

But vast eternity rolls on — 
Basks in undying pleasure. 

He is not dead, but gone before, 

Home to the realms of glory ; 
And 0, my soul, may that same power 

Which call'd him hence, wateh o'er thee. 
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May Grace in my poor heart bear sway, 

Till my last great transition ; 
When Faith in everlasting day, 

Shall burst in endless vision. 

Then shall we join around the throne, 
Nor aught our souls shall sever ; 

"Worthy the Lamb" shall be our theme, 
For ever and for ever. 
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FEAGMENT. 

"And it came to pass in those days, that he went out 
into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to Qod" — Luke vi. 12. 

Oh, mystery of mysteries ! beyond, 
Far, far beyond the power of mortal ken 
To understand (e'en though with light endued 
From heaven, beyond the common lot of men) 
How Christ, the Mighty God Omnipotent, 
Who is from everlasting, and whose reign 
Can never know decay; who, with a word, 
Spake into being heaven and earth, with all 
The myriads of beings, great and small, 
Which on the earth existed; and the vast, 
Unnumbered millions of celestial bodies 
With which the sky's bespangled — so remote 
From this our earth that man, with all the powers 
And cunningly devised appliances 
With which by art and nature he's supplied, 
Must fail to explore, examine, or explain, 
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How He who hangs the spacious earth in air, 
And roles the mighty ocean with a word, 
To whom looks everything for life and breath, 
And in whose sight the world's inhabitants 
Are but as grasshoppers, — How He, the King 
Of Kings and Lords of Lords, the great I AM, 
Should condescend to veil His majesty 
In a poor, finite body like our own, 
And sojourn upon earth. 

Nor did He choose 
The pomp and splendour of a regal throne, 
Where mortals crouch and bend the suppliant knee ; 
Nor did He even choose the common lot 
Of earth's yet humbler sons, who have enough 
Of this world's goods to satisfy each day 
Their various necessities. 

Oh, no ; 
So far from this His ever blessed head 
Remain' d uncover* d oft, while e'en the fowls 
Which wing their way beneath the azure sky, 
And the more crafty foxes dwelt secure, 
Each in their favourite haunts. Bless His dear name, 
How oft He hunger' d, thirsted, groan' d, and sighed 
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Beneath the load of our amazing guilt, 

Whose weight he bore. And more amazing still, 

That He to whom all His dear people pray, 

And who alone is able to fulfil 

Their manifold petitions, oft was found 

Pouring from His dear lips, from Sis dear heart, 

Petitions, all prevailing to His Father, 

For you, ye needy sinner, and for me ; 

Nor did He pray as we are wont to pray — 

A few short minutes, or at most an hour. 

No ; blessings on his name, such prayers as these 

Gould ne'er prevail to snatch our souls from hell ; 

But oftentimes in God's blest book we find 

He, unattended, up the mountain side 

"Would wend His way, ere night o'er nature's face 

Spread its dark mantle, and would there remain 

Till dawn of day, in solemn prayer to God, 

E'en till His sacred temples were bedew' d 

With the damp vapours of the vale beneath. 

0, who can tell (even imagination 
But faintly can conceive) the holy fervour, 
The never-dying love, with which those prayers 
Escap'd His blessed lips, and wing'd their way 
Through the calm midnight air, up to the throne 
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Of His all-glorious Father ! yet we know 

That those petitions bore this solemn purport, 

" Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given m 

May be with me, my glory to behold; 

It is for them I pray, and them alone, 

For they are Thine. I pray not for the world." 

solemn truth ! then what can e'er avail 
The prayers of others, if the Great High Priest 
Prayed not for them ? Or, what can e'er avail 
A mortal's curses against God's dear children, 
Since He who set the wheels of Time in motion, 
And will permit them to roll on till all 
Th' elect are gathered in — not only prayed 
Fer them both night and day while here on earth, 
But e'en, to make those prayers effectual, 
Pour'd out His life-blood on th' accursed tree. 
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LYRIC. 

Written on the anniversary of the day on which the 
author's brother left his native land. 

'Twas once my happiness to own 

A brother, kind and dear to me ; 
Though years have now successive flown, 

Since 'neath our old homes' sheltering tree, 

In boyhood, joyous, wild, and free, 
Like as the tendrils of the vine 

Twine round each other, so did we 

■ 

Our joys and sorrows intertwine. 

His joys were mine, my pleasure his, 

Our own each other's every care, 
And all our hopes of future bliss, 

In love were intermingled there ; 

Unknown to us each plot and snare, 
Which would in after years be laid, 

To give to each of grief our share, 
And turn Life's sunshine into shade. 

H 
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But Time, whose never-tiring wings 

Waft us through weeks and months and years, 
While each succeeding period brings 

Its modicum of joys and cares, 

Wrought silently and unawares, 
Within that brother's noble soul, 

Ambition, with her thousand snares, 
Whose towering spirit spurns control. 

He heard of lands where toil and care 

Meet with a rich, a sure reward, 
And fickle Lady Fortune there, 

Riches on all her votaries pour'd, 

Till, laden with their precious horde, 
They quit again the far off strand, 

T' enjoy the wealth their hands have stored, 
In this their own, their native land. 

He heard, and o'er him soon the spell 

An overpowering influence bore ; 
To friends and home he bade farewell, 

Perchance to meet again no more. 

He started for the far off shore ; 
My pangs at parting, who can tell ! 

E'en now doth mem'ry o'er and o'er 
Sound in my ears, farewell ! farewell ! 
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Tears now have fled, and through the gloom 
Of " days gone by " will Fancy rove 

Back to our childhood's happy home, 
E'en till again a brother's love 
Seems round my heart like tendrils wove ; 

But soon the bubble bursts, and I 
Have but the hope that yet in love 

Our souls shall meet beyond the sky. 

Years now have fled, and deeper still 
Grows the dark veil through which mine eye 

Would pierce to see or good or ill 
Surrounding now his destiny : 
But no ! not e'en a glimpse for me 

Of good or ill, or weal or woe ; 
Impenetrable mystery 

Forbids me all I long to know. 

Must it be so ? and must his fate 

Be lost beneath oblivion's gloom ; 
If yet alive — unknown his state ; 

If dead — alike unknown his tomb ? 

if the grave's capacious womb 
Has long closed o'er him, still to me 

'Twere sweet to know immortal bloom 
Succeeded dull mortality. 
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VETERAN BARD TAKE THY HARP FROM 
THE WILLOW. 

To J P . 

Veteran bard, who o'er valley and mountain 
Hast stirr'd in our bosoms the raptures of song. 

Sweet, pure as the crystal fresh drawn from the fountain ; 
0, why has thy harp hung in silence so long ? 

Arouse thee once more, till, with echoes resounding, 
Our hearts and our homes to thy voice shall respond ; 

Till we smile at the troubles and trials abounding, 
And leap at the thought of the prospect beyond. 

The world has its songsters by thousands ; and folly, 
And vanity, drunkenness, passion, and vice, 

In turn are applauded, till sated and sodden, 
Their blind devotees in their service rejoice. 

And shalt thou be silent, to whom has been given 

The talent of song in a service divine ; 
Who hast sung of the soul-stirring glories of heaven, 

Till our spirits have long'd in the chorus to join ? 
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Veteran bard, take thy harp from the willow, 
And strike to some heart- thrilling, soul-stirring theme, 

That we tempest-toss' d, like a bark on the billow, 
Hay exult in the sound of ImmanuePs name. 

Sing yet again of eternal salvation, 

The joy of thy heart and the theme of thy tongue ; 
And Jesu's redeemed ones, in every nation 

And every clime, shall re-echo thy song. 
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LOVD AND LOST. 

Loy'd and lost ! Alas ! how slender 
Are earth's fondest, dearest ties, 

Tho' increased by bonds which render 
Purest, holiest sympathies. 

Ties that will support us under 
Trials, by their magic spell 

Must ere long be rent asunder, 
Soon must come the last farewell. 

Then, while Time, so swiftly flying, 
Ever bears us on his wing, 

And with subtle hand, untying 
Bonds to which we fondly cling ; 

Does it not afford a sweetness 
To our souls when tempest toss'd, 

That e'en Time's untiring fleetness 
Beam us to the lov'd, the lost ? 
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LINES 

On the death of the author's mother, which took place on 
Lore? s-day morning, 17 th November, 1861. 

" The memory of the just is blessed." 

'Tis o'er ! The icy vale of death 

Is pass' d— the mortal pang if o'er, 
And the last ebbing, flattering breath 

Has left her, to return no more. 

'Tis o'er ! That much-lov*d form of clay, 
Beneath earth's kindred covering lies, 

Awaiting that tremendous day, 
When the last trump shall bid it rise. 

She's gone for ever, and the gay 
And thoughtless world will miss her not — 

Intent on sin and pleasure they — 
Her very name will be for forgot 
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Or, if remember' d, only be 

While reading on the churchyard stone- 
That emblem of mortality, 

Silent yet solemn, still and lone. 

Well, be it so ; no tears we crave 

From this Tain world's tumultuous throng, 
To fall upon her lowly grave, 

Nor vain eulogiums from their tongue. 

They never knew what 'twas to climb 

In infancy upon her knee, 
And from her lips, in strains sublime, 

List to some heavenly melody. 

They never knew what 'twas to trace 
Their joy or sorrow, weal or woe, 

In every look of that dear face, 
Whose shinings was our heaven below. 

They never knew, as /have known, 

Of her dear company the bliss, 
When widow* d, fatherless, and lone 

Our lot upon earth's wilderness. 
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Ah ! she was dear, but nought could save 
Her from the icy hand of death, 

And the insatiable grave 
Has cWd o'er her lov'd form beneath. 

Yet, why this grief ? Why should I mourn 
As one who hath nor hope nor faith, 

Beaching above, beyond " that bourne," 
Far, far beyond the reach of death. 

Oh, thus to mourn the lov'd, the lost, 
Unmix' d with soul-reviving hope, 

Were of all agonies the worst 
That mingle in Life's bitter cup ! 

But, the balm, the sweet relief, 
When kindred ties are sever' d here, 

Shedding a halo o'er our grief, 
And sanctifying every tear. 

When of the cheering hope possess' d 
That they are only gone before, 

To that fair land of endless rest, 
" Where we shall meet to part no more." 
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But sweet, more infinitely sweet, 
When we have seen them day by day 

Sit at their dear Eedeemer's feet — 
Have heard them praise, have heard them pray. 

In health have worship' d side by side ; 

In sickness knelt around their bed ; 
Have seen them leave all else beside, 

For Jesus their Eternal Head. 

Have seen death's hand upon them lain, 
Tet while with mortal anguish pale ; 

Have heard them triumph 'mid the pain, 
And sing e'en in the gloomy vale. 

Have heard them say, "Lord, quickly come 
And take me to thy throne on high ; 

Come, dearest Jesus, take me home, 
I pant, I thirst, I long to die." 

Dear mother, it was thus with thee ; 

No kindred ties, however dear — 
No hopes nor prospects e'er could be 

Compar'd with that long-wish' d-for sphere. 
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Where thou for evermore shalt dwell 

With Jesus on his throne above, 
In bliss supreme, ineffable, 

Where e'en the very air is love. 

'Tis true that nature prompts a tear, 

And sweet affection bids it flow, 
Whilst mem'ry brings thy features near, 

'Mid scenes where oft we miss thee now : 

Tet there's a thought, a hope, more sweet 
Than all fond memory's golden store— 

The hope that we ere long shall meet 
In glory, on fair Canaan's shore. 

Oh ! for that hour, when from this clay 

My disembodied soul shall fly 
Up to the realms of endless day, 

Beyond the blue ethereal sky, 

There, with the glorious, blood-bought throng, 
Tell whence o'er death our victory came, 

And join in that immortal song 
Of praise and glory to the Lamb. 
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METHINKS I BEAR THAT VOICE 
ONCE MORE. 

Sing on, sing on, yet again, 

In dulcet tones repeat, 
That lovely and pathetic strain — 

So touching, yet so sweet. 

Strike yet again that thrilling chord, 

To memory doubly dear, 
Till every line and every word 

Wring from my heart a tear. 

And while those stirring notes you sing, 

Shall fancy glide along, 
And from the past those features bring, 

Whence first I heard that song. 

Methinks I hear that voice once more, 

Singing that song of love — 
The glory-song of a far-off shore, 

The home of the blest above. 
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That land where her seraphic voice 
Now joins th' immortal strain, 

Whose echo bids my soul rejoice : 
Oh sing that song again. 



GRACE. 

Grace — invaluable treasure, 
Fruits of love to mortals given ; 

Source of holy joy and pleasure, 
Prelude to the joys of heaven. 

Grace — unmerited, astounding, 

Undeserved and yet abounding ; 

may praise from earth resounding, 
Join the chorus of the skies, 

Till the church on Canaan's shore 

Shall of grace require no more. 



i 
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THE VALES OP KENT. 

Others may love more sunny lands, where fragrant 

odours glide 
Upon the lambent breezes in the mellow eventide ; 
Where flowers of gorgeous hues and forms in rich pro- 
fusion spread, 
And 'neath the piercing sunbeams a dazzling radiance 

shed; 
But give me still the colder clime, where dearer 

flowerets blow — 
Dearer, aye, dearer far to me than all their pomp and 

show: 
Give me the sunshine and the storm, whose influence 

sweetly blent, 
Produces sweeter, mellower tints, for the free, fair vales 

of Kent. 

The free and beauteous vales of Kent — how many are 

the joys 
To which their pristine loveliness, within my soul gives 

rise! 
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Methinks if flowery vales can speak, their gorgeous, 

emerald sod, 
And nooks and dells, to all proclaim the handiwork of 

God; 
No wasting famine, scourge, or war, alarms or brings 

un-rest, 
But with the sweetest, calmest peace this favour' d spot 

is blest : 
Bounded by bold and rugged cliffs, while ocean's sullen 

roar 
Keeps watch beyond, in all her solemn, grandeur, pride, 

and power. 

'Twos by the rippling Medwa/s side, in a romantic spot, 
Where I commenced my pilgrimage — methinks I see 

the cot ; 
The honeysuckle and the rose above the portal grew, 
And a venerable ash-tree its shadows o'er it threw. 
Here first I breath' d the breath of life, here first I 

learn' d to trace 
The handiwork of nature's God on nature's lovely face, 
And here, dearer still, in prayer here first my knees 

were bent, 
To the source of every blessing of the dear old vales of 

Kent. 
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Beneath its sod, in slumber deep, our dear ones now 

repose, 
And by their side I hope to lie, when time with me 

shall close ; 
And may the flowers that cover them, above my ashes 

grow, 
Telling how transient was the life of him who sleeps 

below; 
And may our little ones imbibe a love as pure, as deep, 

For the land of their nativity, and ever strive to keep 

The privileges now enjoyed, inviolate and free, 

That vale and hill may echo still the song of Liberty. 

May her motto, old " Invicta," still above her turrets 

wave, 
Free as the crested billows her rocky shores which lave ; 

Nor the tyrant nor the despot with impunity shall dare 

To lord it, for the ancient blood of the "Men of Kent" 

is there — 
That blood which from the patriot's heart has stain' d 

this emerald sod, 
And martyrs who have bled and died, triumphing in 

their God ; 

Nor shall the sons of those brave sires e'er fail with full 

intent, 
To preserve the dear-bought liberties of the free, fair 

rales of Kent. 
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GRACE AND GLORY. 

u For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face" — 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

Strangers and pilgrims here below, 

On life's tempestuous road ; 
By faith and not by sight we go, 

Still journeying on to God. 

By faith in Christ we onward press, 
Through evil and through good, 

Cloth' d in the Saviour's righteousness, 
And pardon' d through his blood. 

Ofttimes when toss'd with doubts and fears, 

Some promise sweet is given, 
Which to our sin-sick soul appears 

A transient glimpse of heaven. 

By faith we see the Saviour smile 

Upon us from above, 
And angels tune their harps the while, 

And chant Redeeming love. 
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But 0, when past this gloomy vale 
Of clouds and doubts and fears ; 

When like a short and empty tale 
Have flown our fleeting years ; 

When our glad spirits from this clay 

Emancipated fly, 
Exchange this night for endless day, 

And bliss supreme on high'; 

Oh then shall our immortal eyes 

Upon his beauties gaze, 
And our untiring voices rise 

High in his lofty praise. 

In all the splendour of the place, 
Bound the eternal throne, 

Then shall we see him face to face, 
And know as we are known. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

Written on New Year's Eve. 

Ere dawns another period of never-tiring Time, 
Whose subtle, fleeting footsteps bear us onward to 
to the tomb, 
I would retrace in memory, though I may fail in rhyme, 
The way in which as pilgrims we thus far by Grace 
have come. 

Another short, eventful year, its journey well nigh done, 
Now draws the curtain of the past around the joys 
and woes, 
The smiles and tears which chequered its race now 
nearly run, 
And o'er them in a thousand hearts oblivion's mantle 
throws. 

But 0, my soul, let not oblivion spread her sable wings 
Over unnumbered mercies which on thee have been 
bestow' d, 
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And blessings which upon thee, from the everlasting 
springs 
Of Love eternal, have been pour'd by our long-suf- 
fering God. 

'Tis true our footsteps have been led through sorrow's 
gloomy vale, 
Where the blest lamp of Faith and Hope burns 
silently and dim ; 
But 0, how soon have doubts and fears, and. phantoms 
grim and pale, 
Fled, when the Saviour shows his face and bids us 
look to him. 

Though men and devils have conspired to rob us of our 
peace, 
And even though our earth-bound hearts have oft 
been cold and lone, 
Thou, Lord, hast made the storm of malice and temp- 
tation cease, 
And bade us in thy righteousness and in thy fear go on. 

The cares and troubles of the world around our path 

have press' d, 
And persecution too has follow' d us along the road; 
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But, Lord, they but forbid our making this vain world 
our rest, 
And bid us in the Saviour's name press onward to 
our God. 

help us as the years roll on to love thee more and 
more, 
And in each trial and danger trace thy wonder- 
working hand, 
And by the never-failing aid of Thine almighty power, 
Help us, great God, for truth to make a firm and 
faithful stand. 

Nor would we, Lord, have aught impede old time's un- 
tiring flight, 
To lengthen out our journey to the realms of light 
above, 
Where Hope shall to fruition grow, and Faith be 
changed to sight, 
And we for evermore shall bask in the Redeemer's 
love. 



